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EDITOR'S NOTE: Here is a new strategy for 
the United States in the H-bomb era, drawn 
up by an experienced military planner. 

"Massive retaliation," in this strategy, no 
longer would threaten enemy cities. Both big 
bombers and aircraft carriers become largely 
outmoded. Total-war theories become "100 
per cent foolish" in the nuclear age. But war 
is expected to last only a few weeks. 

The ideas contained in this plan are known 
to have been the subject of serious discus¬ 
sions recently among high military officers. 

Author of the plan—Richard S. Leghorn, 
Colonel, USAFR—was on active duty in the 
Office of Development Planning in the United 
States Air Force until 1953. 

Colonel Leghorn served in World War II as 
an air-group commander and photo-recon¬ 
naissance pilot throughout the European 
campaign. Later he participated in the Bikini 
atomic tests and was responsible for the gath¬ 
ering of important data from aircraft encir¬ 
cling the scene. He is a graduate in physics of 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and is 
now one of the executives of the Eastman 
Kodak Company. ... ^ 

Tactical use of nuclear weapons against 
solely military targets is the basis of his plan. 
Enemy industry would not be threatened. 
Neither would enemy population centers, un¬ 
less U. S. cities were hit first. 


"Nuclear punishment" to fit the crime 
would be inflicted on any aggressor—ogaii 
his armies in the case of a ground atta< 
against air bases in the event of air attack, 
against his borders in case he tries to support 
an aggression against a neighbor. 

For civil defense within U. S., the plan 
for shutting down all major cities when war 
begins, moving populations out and smal* 
caretaker forces in, for the few weeks of 
"decisive phase." 

For waging war, this strategy envisages 
using only forces and stockpiles that are in 
"fighting position" at war's outset. Industrial 
build-up during war becomes less important, 
with time for the decision measured in 
or weeks. 

"Small wars" are covered by the plan, 
Tactical attack with nuclear weapons would 
compel the aggressor either to quit or lose hii 
aggressive forces. In this way, the author irv 
sists, both Korea and Indo-China could 
been won by the West and Formosa could 
be held now. 

Basic revision of the armed services' 
ganization is called for, finally, with five 
of military command replacing old 
Navy and Air Force commands. 

Conclusions concerning the plan are the 
views of Colonel Leghorn, and not necesso 
those of this magazine. 
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HOW NUCLEAR WAR 
MAY BE FOUGHT 



This article is released in its entirety for 
L morning newspapers of Tuesday, January 25, 
I 1955, and for use on radio and television on 
that date, provided notation is included that it 


is copyrighted by United States News Publish¬ 
ing Corporation. The copyright is assigned to 
the author, Richard S. Leghorn, after February 
18, 1955. 


The thesis of this article is that the 
President of the United States should consider 
announcement of the following policy: 

"If any of our allies or the United States 
itself is attacked by an aggressor with con¬ 
ventional armies, the United States will punish 
the aggressor by using tactical nuclear weap¬ 
ons to destroy his attacking units in the battle 
zone and the military installations in his im¬ 
mediate rear areas. 

"If any such aggression is supported by con¬ 
ventionally armed aircraft, the United States 


by Col. Richard S. Leghorn 


will punish the aggressor by hot pursuit in the 
air and nuclear attack on his air bases. 

"If the United States or any of its allies are 
attacked with nuclear weapons, the United 
States will use nuclear weapons to destroy 
instantly and utterly the nuclear stockpiles of 
the aggressor and the nuclear delivery capa¬ 
bility of the enemy. 

"The United States unilaterally renounces 
H-bomb and A-bomb attack on hostile cities, 
unless the cities of the Free World are first 
attacked with weapons of mass effect." 


First: GROPING FOR A MILITARY POLICY 


S oviet and Chinese imperialism and the fundamental 
clash between Communist doctrine and Western political 
philosophy today present the United States and the Free 
Wprld with the gravest challenge we have ever faced. The 
years since World War II have witnessed the West coming to 
gaps with this challenge. A decade of cold war has been a 
frightening experience as we have struggled to meet first one 
onslaught and then another with improvised policies. 

Since the Soviet threat was publicly recognized in 1946, 
we have examined and rejected as national policies the ex¬ 
tremes of peace-at-any-price, and preventive war. We toyed 
with the idea of “Fortress America.” We found containment 
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too negative and liberation premature. We are now pledged 
uncomfortably to peaceful co-existence. 

Although remnants still appear, we early discarded the 
peace-at-any.-price thinking of appeasement and unilateral 
disarmament. Horse sense and experience have taught us 
that the only way to deal with an aggressor is by marshalling 
strength and displaying a will to use it. Preventive war, the 
other extreme, continues to be advocated in one form or 
another, particularly by the militaristic-though not by our 
military leaders. The Fortress America concept was quickly 
labeled as Maginot Line mentality and was short-lived; it is a 
vestige of isolationism, whose spirit lives on among national- 
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ists and go-it-aloners who would like to believe we can sub¬ 
stitute a defensively fortified America for the earlier, natural 
isolation of our ocean-bound continent. 

Containment was the initial response to Soviet expansion. 
But containment was a reaction, it was negative and there¬ 
fore frustrating as a long-term policy. It left the initiative 
with our opponent. It led us to abandon captive peoples be¬ 
hind the Iron Curtain and embrace the status quo on our 
side, regardless of how incompatible it may have been with 
our concepts of democracy and just rule. 

In early 1953 we had a premature burst of enthusiasm to 
do more than take a negative approach, but we found that 
liberation called for too much initiative, too soon. Bold action, 
even by non-military means, was feared by our allies to in¬ 
vite Soviet atomic blows. This fear was unrealistic since de¬ 
struction of the U. S. and exploitation of an undamaged and 
enslaved Europe constitute the logical Soviet objective. None¬ 
theless, it was a political fact. 

Next we flirted with peaceful co-existence. This is a strange 
concept for America, not only because it was Lenin’s label to 
denote a period of Communist consolidation before the next 
advance. In the first place, it implies that war can be avoided. 
As recently pointed out by Sir John Slessor, war with the 
Soviets cannot be avoided, only prevented—which is quite a 
different thing. Peace is not achieved in a community of na¬ 
tions just because everybody believes it desirable. War must 
be prevented, peace sought actively. 

Peaceful co-existence implies there is no need to act to 
enforce the peace—that the community of nations is somehow 
different from other communities of human beings. Second, 
this concept implies that we can relax and forget the declared 
Soviet ambition to dominate the world, for which they con¬ 
tinue to arm and agitate while endeavoring to conceal their 
aim with the big lie of “co-existence” propaganda-sheep’s 
clothing for the Soviet bear. Third, peaceful co-existence 
pretends that evil is not there, and obliges callous neglect of 
those whom misfortune has imprisoned under the yoke of 
Soviet tyranny. Peaceful co-existence is a false step in at¬ 
tempts to find a satisfactory course between containment and 
liberation. 

The policy I propose we consider is the pursuit of enforced 
competitive peace. Two operative ideas are embodied in this 
concept. The pursuit of enforced competitive peace implies a 
coordination of force and positive political competition. De¬ 
terrent force can prevent aggression, anywhere on the globe. 
Thus protected, we can wage political competition against 
Communism. 

The enforcement of peace is a long-acknowledged task of 
human society. The problem is no different between nations 
than between individuals. Public peace has always been main- 

Second: ANOTHER 

I. The Facts of Nuclear Life 

A mericans ahe worried and uneasy. One swift decade has 
i seen war’s destruction measured successively in tons, 
kilotons, and megatons. In nuclear war, names on casualty 
lists will be replaced by estimates in megadeaths. The meas¬ 
ure of human anguish in war has been multiplied one mil¬ 
lion times. 

As we learn more and more about the H-Bomb, new air¬ 
craft and guided missiles, and Soviet successes in military 
technology, we realize our security is shrinking. The cost of 
adequate defense mounts as the armament race intensifies. 
Short of surrender and without recourse to preventive war, 
is there no end to this trend toward less security at higher 
cost? 


tained by the exercise of punishment. Peace is be>t n 
tained when punishment fits the crime and when punisln 
is well-known beforehand to any who might contenij 
violating it. 

Until international authority is empowered to inflict 
quate punishment to enforce world peace, nations must 
together to meet the problem through systems of colie< 
security. With its nuclear plenty and dynamic economy 
United States is the strongest member of the Free V 
We have begun to accept our broad responsibilities and 
ognize that we must lead the Free World in the enforce! 
of peace, until the day when a freshly constituted Li 
Nations has authority ‘commensurate with that res 
sibility. 

The competitive spirit is psychologically appealing 
Americans and is compatible with our instinctive pragi 
tism; we would relish competition with the Soviets 
test of which system can provide the best economic, sih 
and moral climate. Out of enlightened self-interest, empi 
sis on the competitive aspect would impel us to rest; 
our support of reform movements in Africa and non-Co 
munist Asia, and to identify ourselves with the interests 
aspirations of peoples instead of regimes, as heretof 
necessitated by emphasis on containment at any polit: 
price. 

The pursuit of enforced competitive peace enables u 
take the initiative. It is a policy of containment only in i. 
tary respects; it is affirmative in a political sense. We • 
identify vulnerable spots behind the Curtain, and in .v 
cases, bring non-military pressures to bear. In promis 
tangible terms, we can extend to all oppressed and cap 
peoples a warm welcome to join the Free World. 

Long-term competition under conditions of enforced p. 
can bring changes behind the Iron Curtain. Conct iv#d 
Marx, Communist doctrine has undergone major revision, 
under Lenin and later under Stalin. The Malenkov infli 
is now at hand, and there is no reason not to expect fur' 
adaptation. Forever faced with our deterrent force and i 
petitive strength, Soviet policy can be compelled to re jet 
premise that capitalism must collapse, and its objectiv 
world domination. 

To achieve these aims, the United States must rely fr¬ 
its own power. Insofar as possible we desire to suppiei 
this power with the collective strength of like-minded al 
It may be our desire eventually to transfer to intemati 
authority the responsibility for and control of the meat 
enforcing peace. 

But consider first what we face in efforts to enforce p 
What does conflict in the nuclear age mean and how 
prepared are we to prevent it? 

LOOK AT DEFENSE 

In the face of our difficulties, it is useful to examine 
salient features of the current military situation. 

1. The Soviets have nuclear sufficiency. 

They have a quantity sufficient, in case they choose t< 
their weapons in this manner during World War III, t« 
stroy so many of the population, cultural and prodn 
centers of the West that we would lose, whether we woi 
war or not. The Soviets, who to date have announced 
experimental explosions plus a series of further tests, 
reasonably be presumed to have a few hundred bombs t 
—they will have more tomorrow, hydrogen and atomic, 
hundred assorted modem bombs on target can knock out 
half of U. S. industrial capacity and tens of millions of A; 
cans. The 100 largest cities of the NATO powers in We 
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Plarope contain one quarter of its population and a greater 
\ fraction of its industrial capacity. Two hundred bombs on 
■: dty targets would destroy the Western world. 

2. The U. S. enjoys nuclear plenty. 

jl We have enough to satisfy not only all military needs, but 
; also enough to begin a major program to develop atomic 
f resources for peaceful use. It was publicly repoited some time 
ago that the number of bombs in the stockpile would not be 
■|k jBanv years in reaching five figures. Since then new tecli- 
| niques have been announced which enable us to make more 
\ bombs with the same amount of nuclear materials. In a war, 
i we are very likelv to find ourselves more limited by the num- 
| ber of aircraft than by the number of modern explosives. They 
Eiary in size from artillery shells and kiloton A-bombs foi 
v fighter bombers to the reported 20 megaton blast of our pies- 
* ent H-bombs. These weapons can destroy any surface target 
i —an air base, a capital city, fleets of ships, troops in the field, 

J some targets buried underground. There is almost no 
dt to the type or number of targets we could destroy with 
r stockpile. 

n*f. 

3. Nuclear weapons systems are cheap. 

■£lt is much cheaper to accomplish a given amount of de¬ 
traction with nuclear weapons than by conventional means 
at war. It has been estimated that the cost of killing urban 
populations with nuclear weapons is incredibly cheap, just a 
far dollars a death. It is also very cheap to destroy factories 
| military targets with nuclear power. 

^Dividing the total annual budgets of the AEC by the pre¬ 
sumed number of bombs produced, we find a cost per bomb 
the order of a million dollars. While these explosives are 
'—ensive themselves, verv little of die cost of a military' 
ptrapons svstem is in the shell or bomb—all but a very 
fn/tJkW fraction of the cost is in the military' unit that will 
deliver the explosives, and in its supporting supply system. 
We can recall that it took *330 billion dollars in four years 
cf World War 11 to deliver the 2 megatons of high-explosives 
^Tended bv the United States—or roughly 15 billion dollars 
deliver 100 kilotons, the blast on one small-size modern 
japon. Todav 15 billion dollars annually will maintain a 
]jfge, modern Air Force, which can deliver many thousands 
Ipf larger nuclear blasts in a few days. Thus, even Coll¬ 
aring the effect of conventional bomb dispersion, we 
say that to accomplish a given amount of destruction, 
clear fire-power is many times cheaper than conventional 
l= fire-power. 

4. There is neither in being nor in view any satis- 
I factory defense against nuclear air attack. 

f If the Soviets chose to use nuclear weapons against \N est- 
jom European cities, they would have an easy time of it. 
f Recent appearance of their equivalent of the B-52 bomber, 

,\jnd prospects for air refueling tbeir grow ing fleet of medium 
bombers, are ominous indications of what they might be 
. able to do to important U. S. targets today and will certainly 
I be able to do tomorrow. Strategic planning must recognize 
Sthat the Soviets are no longer range-limited. Former Air 
_etar\ Finletter estimates they will be able to deliver a 
mortal blow' next y ear. 

Sf^The late General Vandenberg announced two years ago 
» dut at best the Air Force could shoot dow n about 30 per cent 
attacking aircraft. Even if the billions since poured into 
r defense have realized the hopes of scientific and military 
nners and doubled the batting average, one in three enemy 
^■udear bombers getting through to target is a suicidal pros¬ 
pect. This amount of air defense for our cities and military 
bases is mandatory for partial protection and as a supple- 
) Bentary deterrent, making attack difficult and expensive for 

l? 
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the Soviets. But we cannot expect air defense to save America 
in the face of determined Soviet blow s. At best, our improved 
radar-fighter screen only doubles the price of success to the 
Soviets. 

Even more ominous is the IBM, the intercontinental bal¬ 
listic missile, which returns to earth from the outer atmos¬ 
phere with a velocity approaching that of a meteor, about 
20 times the speed of sound, and against which a defense 
has scarcely been dreamed of. Ten years ago, the Germans 
were firing against London V-2 ballistic missiles with a range 
of a few T hundred miles. They had thousand-mile missiles on 
the drawing board. For almost a decade now the Soviets 
have employed some of the same research facilities in East 
Germany and also the services of many German scientists 
and engineers. \Y r e can no longer afford to deprecate Soviet 
skill in military technology, as their development of the 
MIG-15, the A-bomb, and the H-bomb attest. It would 
not be illogical to assume that with this scientific head 
start from East Germany, plus their own historic interest 
in rockets, the Soviets have given priority to this inter¬ 
continental missile in the expectation that if successful, they 
might essentially skip the long range bomber stage in 
intercontinental weapons development. We were only four 
y ears ahead of the Soviets w ith the A-bomb and ten months 
with a thermonuclear explosion. It is very possible that 
we will lose the IBM race, whose conclusion is only 
years away. 

When the Soviets successfully engineer this near-absolute 
weapon, our elaborate and costly radar-fighter screen will 
not be effective against it. Faced with hydrogen-headed mis¬ 
siles of meteoric re-entry speed, our cities will be virtually 
defenseless. 

A further threat, emphasized by Attorney General Brownell 
and FBI Director Hoover in a nation-w ide warning, is agent 
delivery. Covert attack might add to the seriousness of mass 
attack from the air. 

There is also the menace of nuclear missiles launched from 
submarines. Against this form of attack, anti-submarine de¬ 
fense, as in the case of air defense, can at best only increase 
the price of success to the Soviets. 

As for dispersion of population and industrial centers, 
Messrs. Cooper and McKean have recently itemized in For¬ 
tune the reasons why dispersal is of such questionable value. 
Against fall-out from a major hydrogen attack, defense is 
extremely difficult. While w ; e must take all practicable steps 
including evacuation to save American lives, and must in¬ 
crease the cost of attack to the Soviets, no physical defense 
can provide adequate protection. More vital to the protection 
of our people is the ability to destroy Soviet nuclear weapons 
systems at their source in the USSR. 

These are the four salient features of today s defense 
situation—Soviet nuclear sufficiency, U. S. nuclear plenty, the 
cheapness of nuclear weapons systems, and the impossibility 
of achieving acceptable security with any physical shield 
against nuclear air attack. 

II. The Defense Problem 

W ith the facts of NUCLEAH life in mind, it becomes 
clear that a war of obliteration cannot produce victory 
in any real sense; both sides would lose formidably. Military 
action alone cannot bring victory in cold war. Yet without 
sufficient military strength we w'ould lose in cold war. The 
only hope of gaining on Communism and Soviet imperialism 
is through nonmilitary action. You can t kill an idea with a 
pistol. But how do we get the military security that alone 
will free us for non-military action? 

The defense debate so far has been chiefly concerned with 
military forces. What military units will give us more security 
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at less cost? More air wings, more divisions, supercarrier 
Should we concentrate on “air-atomic power” or have ba 
anced air, naval and ground forces? 

Such discussion has not yet resolved the issue. It never ca< 
Until the security issue is thrashed out on the level of strateg 
—strategy for acceptable security in the long term conff 
with the Soviets—we shall never have the answers. The t\p« 
of military forces needed can be settled only after the gran 
strategy issue has been resolved. 

We now attempt to straddle two national strategies, neitli 
of which is satisfactory, instead of evolving a clear com 
of action clearly shaped to the need. 

On the one hand, we rely on our capacity for install 
Massive Retaliation at times and places of our own choos 
ing. In the absence of any clarifying statements as to jus 
how we intend to use this power of annihilation, it is 
generally presumed that if D-Day comes—whether throng!, 
bungling or intent of either side—we would use all oiii 
modern weapons to pulverize Russia—its airfields, its in 
dustries, its cities, everything. Our failure to define real¬ 
istically just how we would use this capacity has tagged 
the strategy of Massive Retaliation with five major ob 
jections: 

► 1. As Indo-China demonstrated, it is no deterrent to 
localized Communist military ventures. This is because it is 
a true threat only in relation to total war. In less serious cir¬ 
cumstances, where lesser countermeasures are called for. 
Massive Retaliation is a bluff readily called to our embarrass¬ 
ment. 

► 2. It engenders a climate of fear—fear of world destruction 
Massive Retaliation invites massive, nuclear counter-retalia¬ 
tion. During the cold war the Soviets have profited immense¬ 
ly from this fear. They have turned the fear arising from lif 
proclamations to their advantage in “peace offensives,” to 
keep countries of the West divided, weak and neutral, and 
uncommitted countries uncommitted. 

► 3 . In case World War III should come. Massive Retaliation 
implies that to win we would immediately undertake to smash 
everything in sight. To so invite Soviet counter-retaliation h 
simply to threaten national suicide if World War III should 
happen. Still busy with the problems of reconstructing the 
small fraction of the world economy destroyed in Wood 
War II, we hesitate to contemplate reconstruction of the 
very large percentage which such a World War III would 
leave in ruins. As World War 11 demonstrated, to carry on: 
wanton massacre of largely guiltless peoples would solidly 
unite any survivors in firm opposition to us and drive them 
into the hands of their regime. The prospect also makes us 
morally uneasy. A war of attempts at mutual obliteration is 
moral as well as practical nonsense. We can derive no satis¬ 
faction from a policy which is confined to wreaking vengeance 
for our deaths. 

^4. It is argued that Massive Retaliation is intended only 
as a deterrent to war. II war came, we would not, it is said, 
actually use our military power in this manner. “Ike would 
never let the boys do it. But if we build our aircraft and 
bombs, and train all our crews to fight a war of obliteration* 
it may well be impossible, when D-Day comes, for us to 
fight any other kind of war. 

► 5 . Massive Retaliation minimizes the temporary advantage 
we hold by possession of a greater number of nuclear bombs. 
To conduct Massive Retaliation, relatively few, large bombs 
are required. The Soviets have a sufficiency of bombs and the 
U. S. and the Soviets will soon reach a stand-off in the art 
of nuclear annihilation. The satisfactory strategy for us must 
be one which enables us to capitalize on our quantitative ad¬ 
vantage. With Massive Retaliation, our excess can have little 
effect on the balance of power. 
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I* We also maintain today a conventional strategy dating 
''tom World War II. Pursuing this strategy has four major 

( ^objections: 

► 1. A conventional, or non-atomic, strategy hands the So- 
iiriets and their satellites a big military advantage. They are 
{■relatively stronger than we in conventional ground forces. 
HOnly our atomic superiority gives us preponderance of power 
Istoday. If we gave up this advantage, the Soviets would be en- 
|f eouraged to experiment with military ventures. Their ground 
ft forces could quickly take Continental Europe and Asia. It 
jfis most uncertain that the Anglo-American industrial base 
8 could out-produce the entire Eurasian war economy suth- 
H dentlv to mount a successful recapture of Europe and mva- 
*| non of Russia. In the remote possibility that we could it 
Ecwould be a victory so expensive that we would have lost 
[i, what we were fighting for. World War I broke the power 
l |of France as a world leader and World War II almost broke 
■the back of England. A non-atomic World War III might 
■break the power of America. 

^ ► 2 . Nuclear weapons are all that stand between us and the 
[advance of massed Communist armies. To surrender their 
inse almost guarantees our losing World War III, if not the 
..’cold war beforehand. Unless simultaneous and progressive 
| [reduction of other major weapons of war can be arranged 
j funder enforceable conditions, we can never agree to an 
5 international ban on nuclear weapons alone, even if the 
ISoviets would alter their intransigence on inspection and en- 
iforccment. Without our agreement, no ban is possible on 
[nuclear weapons alone. It is unnecessary, therefore, for us 
to plan to fight a non-atomic war. Proponents of conventional 
I i forces argue for the maintenance of World War II armaments 
{“just in case” nuclear war should be outlawed. But how can 
it be outlawed without our agreement and why should we 
% I agree unless other major weapons are outlawed as well. The 
* irrational attempt to justify conventional forces should not 
be allowed to confuse the issue and add unnecessarily to 
* the defense budget. 

► 3. A non-atomic strategy is immensely expensive to pre- 
[ pare for as well as execute. To attempt enforcement of the 
peace by balancing Communist non-atomic power with con¬ 
ventional force would require a stupendous defense effoit for 
the Free World. This effort would have to be maintained for 

1 - many decades—not just a few years as in World Wai II. The 
Communists direct more than twice the population controlled 
| by the NATO and SEATO powers, and theirs can be regi- 
t mented more readily for military and war-production pur- 
poses. Although they produce only 40 percent as much steel 
as America and free Europe, they can direct a higher percent¬ 
age toward military production. To compete, we would have 
to have such a program of universal military sendee and give 
up so much consumer production that the necessary regi¬ 
mentation over the decades might back us into un-American 
1 extremes of statism. 

► 4 . In the cold war, pursuing a non-atomic strategy presents 
a bafHing predicament. Either we lag behind Soviet military 
I- production and cannot stop Communist expansion by conven- 
^ tional means, or we organize our industry and manpower for 
war so that we lack sufficient resources to devote to the de- 
■ velopment of free centers of political, economic and social 
tstrength around the Soviet periphery. Instead we sink toward 
the Soviet level of regimentation. Heads, the Soviets win with 
h their superior non-atomic military power; tails, the Free 
f.World loses freedom, whose preservation is the very object 
of our struggle. 

3 In attempting to pursue World War II and nuclear strate- 
[\ gies simultaneously, we have badly confused the tools for each 
£ type of war. We try to put conventional elements of military 
power in a nuclear strategy, and nuclear elements in a con- 
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SOVIET GROUND TROOPS 

"They are relatively stronger ... in conventional forces" 
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ventional strategy. They clout fit. The result is that we aie 
not prepared today to fight either type of war satisfactorily. 

This point is particularly obvious in our approach to the 
“mobilization base”—the peacetime structure from which 
production for war can be increased rapidly after D-Day. 

It is not yet fully recognized that whereas a mobilization base 
is the key element of national power in conventional strategy, 
it is completely unnecessary in nuclear strategy. Tins point 
is important enough to warrant elaboration. 

In conventional World War II. the Germans made the 
great strategic error of assuming that initial power was the 
key to victory. They failed to recognize that the' ability to 
create new military power was the decisive characteristic of 
warfare at that time and they failed to estimate properly the 
U. S. ability and will to mobilize. The Allies very logically 
attacked the Axis mobilization base; to bomb an opponent’s 
factories to retard his rate of build-up was sound strategy in 
those times when ability to mobilize additional military power 
was the key to victory. Most of the Allied mobilization base 
remained safe and sound in North America. With this arse¬ 
nal of democracy,” Allied mobilization was more than enough 
to offset initial German strength. Our war production was the 
decisive factor in the conflict. Little wonder, perhaps, that we 
treat the mobilization base concept so tenderly today. 

But what folly to assume that because a mobilization base 
was of key importance in a conventional war, it necessarily will 
be of value in a modern, nuclear war. Because of the revolution 
in fire-power, the outcome of nuclear war will be decided in 
days or weeks and not in years, long before any mobilization 
base could produce power enough to affect the outcome. 

In four years of World War II, the U. S. fired or dropped 
two million tons of high explosives. In modern parlance this 
is two megatons, only a fraction of the explosive force of a 

Third: A NEW 

III. Nuclear Punishment 

F aced with tiie facts of nuclear life, and committed 
to not one but two inadequate policies, we ask whether 
there is another course of action which would lead to truer 
security. There is, of course, no strategy which will provide 
absolute security. The question is whether acceptable security 
can be achieved at tolerable cost. Setting this as our objective, 
we can answer this question affirmatively if we act as follows: 

A. Drop conventional World War II strategy. 

B. Dispose of massive retaliation and substitute a policy of 
NUCLEAR PUNISHMENT. 

C. Specify a series of Nuclear Punishments to be inflicted 
on any nation committing aggression against the U. S. or one 
of its allies, the punishment to fit the crime as follows: 

► 1. Punish an aggressor who attacks with conventional 
surface forces by destroying, with tactical nuclear weapons, 
his units in the battle zone and immediate rear areas. 

► 2 . Punish aggression which is supported with conven¬ 
tionally armed aircraft by hot pursuit in the air and nuclear 
attack on air bases of the aggressor. 

► 3 . Punish nuclear aggression by using our nuclear plenty 
to destroy instantly and utterly the nuclear stockpiles and 
the entire delivery capability of the aggressor. 

► 4. Withhold nuclear attacks on aggressor cities unless 
the aggressor fir^c attacks cities of the U.S. or its allies 
with weapons of mass effect. 

Recent delivery of atomic cannon, rockets and missiles to 
modern Army forces now in the field enable immediate use 
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single H-bomb set off early in 1954 in the Pacific. Making 
allowances for the fact that well distributed conventional 
bombs can do more actual damage than one equivalent cen¬ 
tralized blast, still 100 assorted modern bombs on target will 
destroy about as much as did all U. S. high explosives ir 
World War II. And a 137-wing Air Force can drop one hun¬ 
dred times 100 modern bombs in jusc a few days. 

A few days of a nuclear World War III would see some¬ 
thing like one hundred times the destruction of four years ol 
World War II. The outcome would be decided in a few week: 
at the most, and would depend on military forces and stock 
piles in fighting position at the outset. Those built after D-Da\ 
from a broad mobilization base, however efficiently organized 
and shipped across oceans would not be available until long 
after the issue had been decided. 

Despite recent announcements calling for expansion of mi 
clear air power at the expense of the balanced forces, there 
are indications that the Administration plans modern strategy 
for a possible U. S.-Soviet conflict, while continuing conven¬ 
tional strategy for a possible U. S.-Chinese conflict. Indica¬ 
tions of this sort are examples of improvised planning based 
on dubious assumptions. The assumption is made that we can 
successfully contain Chinese military ambitions without a phe 
nomenal expansion of conventional surface forces. It overlooks 
the fact that we do not have the preponderance of conven¬ 
tional power in relation to China; that we could not conscripi 
enough Americans to achieve such a preponderance. It further 
overlooks the prospect that China may' some day pos$es?> 
nuclear weapons itself. There is no basis for the premise that 
Anglo-American and Soviet monopolies on nuclear power will 
last. With nuclear weapons China. Argentina, Japan, or Jugo¬ 
slavia could radically change the world balance of power 
Planning which ignores such possibilities is hindsighted today. 

APPROACH 

of tactical nuclear weapons to neutralize conventional gropnc 
and air forces with economically feasible military power oi 
our own. 

The ability to destroy nuclear military forces exists in the 
counter-force capability of the Strategic Air Command, tin 
Tactical Air Commands, and the offensive Carrier Task 
Forces. 

The capacity to w ipe out cities in retaliation against In; 
clear attack on our cities exists in the counter-economy capa 
bility of the Strategic Air Command. 

With the exception of weaknesses in our intelligence, a 
policy of Nuclear Punishment can be carried out todajl It 
is fully consistent with historically accepted principles ot 
justice. It substitutes punishment to lit the aggressive crim< 
for our present reliance on threats ol ultimate punishment 
to meet all situations. 

The intent to retaliate directly against conventional form 
of satellite or Chinese Communist nations is asserted, in Oust 
they grab for more territories of the free world. The intent 
to strike massively and instantly against Soviet nuclear force 
in case of Soviet military aggression is made the corneistpm 
of our defense policy. The ultimate punishment, annihilation 
of Soviet cities, is reserved in case the Soviets commitltlu 
ultimate crime by first attacking our cities with weapon* ol 
mass effect. 

IV. Stopping Local Aggression 

I n world war i, defense of a line was elaborate and costly 
but assault was much more so. In World War II, armo 
and close air support gave the advantage to the offense. Nov 
the pendulum has swung back drastically. The revolutiortar 
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■crease in fire power which nuclear weapons place m the 
kixls of defending troops provide the defense with near 
^solute superioritv at relatively low cost. With tactical nu- 
efcar forces, the defense can render a battlefront virtually 
rEpenetrable. The new Army, employing highly mobile cellu- 
r units, can readily stop any remnants that get through. 

It is now feasible to draw a line between Communist anc 
Asia, for example, and hold this line against massed 
ace forces. We can stop surface aggression by decimat- 
attacking units with existing nuclear bombs, cannons and 
rets. To avoid unwarranted suffering by the people of 
aggressor nation and to punish only forces of the legime. 

5 attack can be limited, insofar as possible depending 
topography, to an area within about 100 miles of the 
ressor’s border. Aggressor units moving through this 
imunications zone "to the front can be destroyed by 
ir weapons faster than they can be brought up from 
e interior. 

Presumably the battle front would first extend over tern- 
of the friendly ally. To avoid punishing our ally rather 
i the aggressor, we would endeavor first to destroy the 
ressor’s reinforcements and logistics in the communica- 
zone, cut off aggressor units in allied territory, and thus 
their surrender. We could refrain from nuclear opera- 
on friendly territory unless our ally considered them 
trily necessary. If the aggressor should support ground 
ssion with conventional air forces, we would punish 
nuclear devastation his air forces and bases involved, 
uciher in the communications zone or behind. 

Penetration behind the communications zone to attack the 
ssor’s interior is unnecessary, as neutralization can take 
when military forces of the aggressor enter communi- 
uns and battle’zones. Agriculture, cities and industrial 
iplexes behind the 100 mile communications zone in 
jgressor territory need not be attacked. 

We would endeavor to prevent air attack on our ally s 
nor by announcing our intention not to retaliate against 
i enemy interior, unless he first attacks our ally s. 

Our reaction to each of these forms of aggression would 
made quite clear beforehand. The aggressor would know 
|y ~l well not only the consequences of his initial aggression, 
l4at also the multiplied retaliation which would befall him 
t he were to resort to more flagrant methods of aggression, 
re knowledge of multiplied punishment can prevent brush- 
t wars from spreading to major conflagrations. 

^Suppose the aggressor attacked with nuclear weapons, 
r present superiority in these devices makes it extremely 
ibtful that the Soviets would support local Communist 
>sion with weapons from their own nuclear stockpile. 
Ky are obliged to reserve their nuclear striking power, 
Ferior to ours in quantity, for attack on our air base-s in 
me event of World War 111. An exchange of nuclear blows 
along a battlefront would render it completely static, so that 
Soviet commitment of nuclear weapons would not enable 
their surface forces to advance. 

But if the Soviets, or any nuclear-equipped aggressor, 
faiploy nuclear weapons, “hot pursuit” wouU be our an- 
lce d reaction. In this event, we would attack instantly 
i massively all the nuclear stocks, forces, and bases of 
aggressor nation. In destroying its nuclear capabilities, we 
ild make clear that no cities would be attacked unless 
muse of our ally were first attacked. Our unquestioned abil- 
iy to commit overwhelming nuclear plenty immediately from 
nemote bases could be used to stop and prevent the spread 
'if any type of local military aggression, conventional or 

JjUear. 

I*? Nuclear strategy is now construed as applicable only in 
' all-out global war.’ But, in Asia, Mao Tse-tung’s generals are 
*cond only to the Soviets in power to fight conventional 
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war Thus Mao, whom the defeat of Nationalist forces 
against 3-to-l odds has revealed to be a strategist as brilliant 
as the world knows today, has enormous room to maneuver. 

He can threaten, bluster, wheedle and attack. He can com¬ 
mit forces anywhere along his periphery to satisfy Chinese 
imperialist ambitions with virtual impunity; the manpower 
cost is irrelevant to China. By threatening war to obtain 
counter-threats from the U. S., he drives a wedge between 
us and our allies, and secures bargaining points for furthering 
Chinese political ambitions in the U. N. and elsewhere, lbs 
military capacity also constitutes a good bargaining point 
with Moscow in his efforts to extract more economic and 
military aid. His blustering sets up the external scape-goats 
to excuse his internal program of “everything for the armed 
forces” and vast industrialization at the same time. 

We cannot hold local Communist land forces at bay in 
adventures of the Korean type by relying on conventional 
forces for situations in which the aggressors are willing to 
commit superior numbers of troops. To stop Mao and save 
Asia, or any region where any aggressor may start local wars, 
we must deny them their conventional superiority and throttle 
their freedom to maneuver diplomatically with threats. We 
can do this only with the ability and will to commit tactical 
nuclear weapons. 

In the stalemate thus achieved, the Communists would 
have onlv two choices: to halt aggression, or engage in total 
war. The latter imposes on them the gravest risks of ever 
more murderous punishment. 

Suppose the Soviets counter our announcement of Pun¬ 
ishment policy with the threat to A-bomb New York the 
instant we explode one nuclear weapon in an effort to stop 
local aggression. Would we risk starting a major conflagra¬ 
tion by using nuclear weapons to put out a small fire. 

As long as we possess nuclear superiority, it is illogical 
for the Soviet to carry out such a threat. The Kremlin is 
well aware that an attack on New York would bring immedi¬ 
ate disarmament of all its nuclear forces and perhaps untold 
destruction to Soviet cities. With our nuclear plenty the 
Soviets would be powerless to prevent it. The Kremlin would 
be no more. 

In short, such a Soviet threat would be pure bluff. We 
would require, however, the judgment to recognize it as 
such and the fortitude to call it. Our failure to do so would 
be disastrous. The alternative would be to resign ourselves 
to Communist domination with conventional forces in the 
nuclear age. 

V. Winning a War With the Soviets 

^■V'NERAL twining, chief of staff of the U. S. Air Force, 
\J has remarked, “The best way to prevent war with Russia 
is to be able to win.” When we concentrate on planning to 
win, we must not lose sight of the fact that our real objective 
is to prevent. But how to win needs first to be considered. 
What is the best way? 

We must have nuclear weapons systems ready before D- 
Day which are superior in number and quality to engage 
Soviet nuclear forces. These weapons, which must be hidden 
from attack and cocked and aimed at Soviet nuclear forces, 
constitute the core of our military might. We must launch our 
strategic counter-attack instantly and massively against So\ iet 
nuclear weapons systems af H-Hour, without dissipating their 
use on other, indecisive targets. This course of action must 
be the crux of our major strategy. The emphasis must be on 
counter-force strategy, not counter-city strategy. 

United States and Soviet equality in a war of annihilation 
is fast upon us. Next year, if we both choose to use our nuclear 
power against cities, we could destroy perhaps 75 per cent of 
major Soviet cities; they could destroy perhaps half of ours. 
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particularly as we assume they will have au aggressor’s major 
advantage of surprise. The correct figures do not matter—each 
antagonist would be dead as a nation. You can’t kill a man 
deader than dead. We can no longer extract a balance of 
power advantage in a war of counter-city blows. 

Therefore, our military advantage—if we are to have one 
—must be sought from superior ability to destroy Soviet nu¬ 
clear military forces. In the brief interval between the first 
Soviet nuclear explosion of 1949 and their acquisition of 
nuclear sufficiency, the military strategy game that we 
thought we could play successfully with the Soviet has 
changed completely. Before 1949 our ability to annihilate 
was unchallengeable; the Soviets had no way of countering 
it and the balance of power ran strongly in our favor. It was 
sound planning to base our military posture on massive blows 
aimed at the heart of Russia. 

After 1955 the Soviets will have sufficient ability to anni¬ 
hilate. But because we have many more bombs than the 
Soviets, we can plan to use this advantage for the destruction 
of Soviet nuclear military forces. Poised in a counter-force 
posture, our superiority in nuclear numbers can give us an 
overwhelming military advantage. The balance of power can 
once again be swung markedly in our favor if we skillfully 
prepare to dodge, seek and kill Soviet nuclear air forces. 

Nothing else really matters. The only military job we need 
to concentrate on at H-Hour is destroying Soviet nuclear 
forces. This battle will be the decisive phase of the war. If 
this is won, everything else is possible. If it is lost, everything 
will be lost. 

History is strewn with failures to recognize early enough 
the decisive nature of new weapons. The British used the 
first tanks in 1915. But they failed to realize that tanks would 
be decisive only in a war of movement. Instead, they com¬ 
mitted them unsuccessfully against a static front. The Ger¬ 
mans were first to use strategic air power in a major war, 
against Warsaw. Early in World War II, they committed it 
indecisively against morale targets like Coventry and London, 
hoping to destroy the illusive “will to resist” and force the 
British to sue for peace. But as Chester Wilmot pointed out 
in “Struggle for Europe,” had the Germans committed air 
power solely to attack on British air and naval defense units— 
had they used counter-force strategy—they would have won 
the Battle of Britain. 

Unless we wish historians to list us with the others, we 
must reshape our military establishment to reflect the over¬ 
riding military need of our times: a capacity for successfully 
exchanging instant nuclear blows with Soviet nuclear forces. 

Our military recognized this publicly as long ago as 1951. 
In August of that year the late General Vandenberg said this 
at a Los Angeles press conference: 

Our own development of the atomic bomb, the fact 
that Russia has exploded such a bomb . . . and our own 
atomic bomb tests have changed the order of things. In 
the event of war, the emphasis, in point of time, must go 
first to destroy the enemy’s ability to smash us and then 
wreck his warring potential. 

The Government thus announced what must be done first, 
but adherence to the outmoded second step has so confused 
the issue that we have not today the best force composition to 
dodge, seek and kill Soviet nuclear forces. 

The point has been made that industrial dispersion is of 
little or no value in nuclear war because the decisive phase 
will be too short for industrial production after D-Day to 
have any military usefulness. But quite the contrary is the 
case for force dispersion. In counter-force war the ability to 
dodge enemy attack is as critical as capacity in being to de¬ 
stroy enemy offensive capability. 
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The key technical problem is no longer one of range ex¬ 
tension. This has essentially been solved and planning should 
recognize that neither antagonist is range limited. The prob¬ 
lem has become how to achieve range capability without 
having bases which are vulnerable. 

As long as we needed range and had only the technology 
to achieve it with bases that are vulnerable, and as long as 
the Soviets had but small numbers of nuclear bombs, our en¬ 
thusiasm for big bombers and supercarriers was justified. 1 
But now our nuclear striking power is largely tied up in 
relatively small numbers of vulnerable sea and land bases.. 
Today our long range air power operates mostly from large 
carrier and bomber bases, and both are highly vulnerable to 
bomb and missile attack. 

Unless the naval program is revised to provide means of 
operating planes from the sea that are less vulnerable than 
carriers, and unless the big-bomber program is also recast 
to provide less vulnerable bases, both forms of striking power 
will be unprofitable in the long term. Huge bombers have to 
double as transports in flying endless hours across unde¬ 
fended water or Arctic waste; it is like building a naval tanker 
and destroyer as one unit. Vulnerable before it is airborne, 
vulnerable in the air, expensive to build and operate, and 
inflexible in its uses, the big bomber becomes obsolescent as t 
the Soviets gain in offensive nuclear power. Although B-52’s 
and supercarriers are at present useful in our operating 
forces, they are too expensive in relation to their military 
return. Also it is unfortunate to expend money on elaborate 
defenses to protect them, thus committing so much of our 
military strength to an unnecessary defensive posture. 

To minimize the vulnerability of our attack forces to Soviet 
surprise assault, they must be essentially baseless and operate 
instead from a large number of small, dispersed, mobile or 
sub-surface sites close to the Soviet periphery. The techniques 
for doing this are all at hand, and we can now begin to build 
baseless, nuclear air striking power to replace existing equip¬ 
ment operating from vulnerable bases. 

Already available are flying tankers to act as airborne 
refueling stations. From these airborne sites and from refuel¬ 
ing strips with underground facilities, fighter-weight aircraft 
carrying nuclear bombs, such as the F-84F Thunderstreak, 
can now penetrate Soviet defenses and reach most targets 
with air refuelings. Medium bombers like the B-47, and later 
the newly announced supersonic B-5S, can make the deep 
penetrations. Missiles can be fired from the air and sea, from 
mobile ground positions, and from underground sites. The 
advent of Lockheed and Convair vertical-take-off aircraft 
heralds the day when aircraft can be refueled and rearmed 
directly from trucks on highways. 

The Navy can soon play a major new role in making dis¬ 
persed refueling and repair sites feasible in the open sea. Rev¬ 
olutionary advances have resulted in Convair s hydrofoil jet, 
the Sea Dart, and its new turbo-prop flying boat. When fully 
developed, Martin’s experimental 600 mph P6M Seamaster, 
the world’s first multijet seaplane, can operate with complete 
flexibility in or near enemy waters. Refueling and rearming 
at sea from submarines, small craft and flying boats will solve 
logistics vulnerability problems. The day is nearing when 
obsolescent carrier task forces can be superseded by seaplanes, 
comparatively low cost weapons with far better chance of 
survival in nuclear war. 

With further development of techniques of this kind, we 
can reshape our nuclear air power so we need no longer fear 
that our counter-attack strength will be gutted in one swift, 
Soviet surprise attack. 

To overcome base vulnerability is the critical military rea¬ 
son we need allies. Baseless range extension is far easier with 
highly mobile stocks, refueling stations and other portable 
logistic facilities, staged and maneuverable close around the 
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Soviet periphery. This compelling need can be met only with 
full cooperation from like-minded allies. Such collaboration 
is politically feasible only if we offer them full military part¬ 
nership in our efforts to stop Communist aggression 
f* The Iron Curtain has made our intelligence problem ex- 
‘iremely difficult. Confusion about strategy has compounded 
* problem. Because of our fascination with mass bombing, 
[insufficient attention has further hindered progress m intelli¬ 
gence and reconnaissance on Soviet militan foices. 

' Taking the emphasis off economic targets and concentrat- 
,g on nuclear-force targets will improve the usefulness of 
conventional intelligence and reconnaissance techniques. Air- 
Some methods offer attractive possibilities if we discontinue 
le use of obsolete B-29 photo reconnaissance aircraft neai 
oviet borders. The post-war revoluticn in military technol- 
igy can provide better techniques than this. 

Looking to the future, journals have been full of reports of 
the possibilities of an earth-encircling space platform a tew 
mdred miles up that could be used for observation purposes 
rihe New York Time s reported on December 22, 1954 that 
the combined efforts of the military services were being ( e- 
flvoted to studies of “earth satellites.” The present state of the 
^aeronautical art makes the satellites feasible in the not-too- 
' distant future. A few simple calculations, assuming lenses no 
jarger than those now used in aerial photography, show that 
Ith.se might see. and perhaps return to earth by electronic 
[means, gross details of larger military installations, 
r Counter-force strategy requires accurate bombing. But it 
is difficult for air crc .vs to maintain high interest m pinpoint 
laccuracy as long as our Air Force is preoccupied with the 
use of area weapons. When you plan to use a weapon whose 
radius of destruction is measured in miles, you don t wony 
‘about a few hundred yards, more or less, in circular error. As 
’'soon as the nation rids itself of a mobilization base mentality 
and corollarv thinking in terms of blows against large city 
areas, it will then be easier to pursue again pinpoint precision 

in bombing. f . . 

' But there is an even more important reason for pinpoint 
atomic bombing instead of hydrogen area bombing. This is 
because of fall-out. Fall-out is what killed fisherman Aikichi 
-Koboyama, the world’s first victim of a hydrogen bomb. 

I When radio-active particles drop from the drifting clouds of a 
nuclear explosion, vast areas are contaminated. Scientists have 
estimated that both the United States and Russia have stock¬ 
piles which, if exploded in total war. would alter the basic con¬ 
ditions of life on this planet. By aiming large nuclear blows at 
the Soviet economy, the United States would in effect be com¬ 
mitting genocide—and for no justifiable military reason. 

We should instead use small atomic weapons, selected only 
to destroy or denv access to military targets. Penetration 
bursts rather than air bursts can in some cases localize the 
effects of fall-out and deny normal access to the area for 
long periods. 

” The lack of a clear course of action sufficient to the times 
has resulted in our building air power that is not very efficient 
jr-Tor modem war. But once our military purpose is clear, we 
'can very readilv select the most suitable means. 

As for the Russians, they should not change their course 
* 0 f action after we fully embrace a counter-force strategy. 
|Logically they are already compelled to pursue one. They 
Should attack our airfields first-they cannot afford to waste 
% bomb on our cities until our nuclear air force is substantially 
'•destroyed. They undoubtedly realize that a few weeks’ pro¬ 
duction from our cities is inconsequential compared with 
i- their decisive task of first knocking out our air forces. They 
{••‘have been reported to be dispersing their own air forces as 
'much as possible and to have rocket sites of relative mvulnera- 
bibtv. They solve much of their intelligence problem by read- 
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be to hide from, seek and kill our nuclear air forces. The only 
impact of our change may be to accelerate their efforts along 
the same course of action. 

The ability is in our own hands to return the destruction ot 
warfare to the battlefield-the new battlefield of air power 
installations. The civilian realms of both antagonists can, it 
we so choose, be removed from the conflict. 

VI. Withholding Attacks on Cities 

h he MILITARY consequences of restraining counter-city 
I blows after D-Day must be examined. . 

Military planners speak of war as having three principal 
phases-the build-up, the decisive, and the exploitation. It 
has already been made clear that for a nuclear World War 111, 
the build-up takes place before the first shot is fired and the 
decisive phase will be over in a few weeks- of nuclear blows 
after D-Day. During exploitation, the victor ot the decisive 
phase normally uses political and diplomatic instruments, as 
well as his hard-won military dominance, to impose his will 
and terminate the war. The peace is partly negotiated, partly 

persuaded and partly forced. ,. .. 

In the decisive phase, just as fast as possible aftei H-Hoiu 
we must attack all Soviet aircraft, missiles, missile launching 
submarines, bases, stores of fuel and nuclear explosives, and 
the directly supporting military supply system. W hen these 
targets are located in or near cities, allowance will have to 
be made for bombing error. But if we make precision attacks 
on nuclear targets in cities, with explosives just sufficient tor 
each target, our bombing accuracy can limit major destruction 
to about one-half mile of the target circumference. The pin¬ 
point precision of our most experienced and best-trainee 
crews in the last war is an indication of what can be done. 
The operations of the renowned British dam-buster squad¬ 
ron demonstrate that almost any degree of precision can be 
achieved for special targets-even to laying peneration bombs 
in the middle of something as narrow as a dam. 

For purposes of the proposed policy, we should deline a 
city as any population concentration not within the destruc¬ 
tion radius of the size weapon required to destroy a military 
nuclear installation. There are no other military targets in 
cities which we need to bomb. Soviet production during the 
few weeks of the decisive period cannot affect the issue—any 
more than ours can. Nor can Soviet ground troops within 
cities affect the decision, even if they should be moved to the 
front during these few weeks. If we win the nuclear air bat¬ 
tle, we can subsequently destroy those troops at will. Thus, 
there is no reason to bomb cities to get either ground forces 
or production facilities. 

A false argument favoring D-Day attack on Soviet cities 
supposes that in the decisive phase, neither side will achieve 
nuclear air dominance because each side will knock out the 
nuclear military power of the other; there would then be a 
race to build ’conventional and nuclear weapons systems 
again. If we had in the meantime destroyed his industrial 
base, we would win this second build-up race. 1 he fallacy in 
the argument is this: if we do not bomb Soviet cities we 
would have nuclear air power left over from the decisive 
phase to later bomb his production facilities if that should 
prove necessary. 

By leaving Soviet cities alone during the decisive period ot 
the war, we increase rather than decrease our military 
efficiency. As military strategists from the beginning of time 
have pointed out, to dissipate effort on non-decisive targets 
during the decisive phase is a cardinal sin in war. 

If we win the decisive phase of World War III, Soviet 
bases and nuclear weapons systems will be destroyed, but 
vast land armies may remain. If our peace terms have been 
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possibility that we could quickly terminate the war. We 
would use a combination of: 

1. nuclear bombing of land armies and threats to do so; 

2 . a threat to pulverize production and cultural centers’ 
after appropriate warnings to the populations to evacuate 
in keeping with our promise not to bomb population cen¬ 
ters unless ours were first attacked; 

3 . diplomatic negotiation if the Kremlin proves tract¬ 
able; 

4. in case it does not, a strong propaganda drive to en¬ 
courage dissident elements to rebellion; and 

5 . airborne military seizure of a few kev administrative 
centers such as Moscow. 

The high human and material costs of a lengthy exploita¬ 
tion phase can be saved if we have a carrot available to go 
with the stick-the promise of saving production and cultural 
centers from obliteration if the enemy will accept our 
peace terms. 

In World War II, our policy of unconditional surrender to 
teach the Germans a lesson they would remember, plus the 
lack of clearly defined peace terms or post-war political ob¬ 
jectives, meant that, after the decisive phase ended with the 
Normandy invasion, we waged the exploitation phase using 
military power as the sole instrument of our national will. We 
did not offer any encouragement to, or try to negotiate with 
the dissident elements in Germanv who recognized the de¬ 
cisive phase was lost, and some of whom even tried to as¬ 
sassinate Hitler a few weeks after the invasion. We did not 
try to isolate the people from the regime. Instead we and our 
allies were trying to destroy the illusive “will to resist.” 

Doctrinaire Douhet-ites of the airpower school have long 
advocated that the will to resist is a principal target in war 
despite Coventry, Berlin, and much other experience invali¬ 
dating the theory for general use. With our allies we used our 
dominating military power toward the end of World War II 
to bludgeon Germany and drive the people further into the 
arms of the existing regime as their only hope of succor, par¬ 
ticularly after von Runstedt’s failure in the Ardennes. This 
policy made necessary the costly march of Allied and Russian 
armies across Europe to Berlin, plus extra months of bomb¬ 
ing an already defeated Germany. Finally, it installed the 
Russians in the unnecessary power vacuum we created. 

nn i !rn«R n °I her SOU ~l reaS °" for "' ithh °lding city attacks 
on the USSR. Ancient Chinese strategists called it the “silver 

bridge of an acceptable alternative. Restrained, counter-citv 
blows allow us to present a silver bridge to the Soviets, in the 
form of an acceptable alternative to destruction. If the Soviets 
do not wish to face annihilation, they can withhold attacks 
on our cities. Our own restraint would shield cities of the 
Free \\ odd against attack by weapons of mass effect-a shield 
which we diseard if we plan to attack Soviet cities on D-Dav 
This shield can be tempered to great hardness bv deter¬ 
mined diplomacy making clear to the Soviets the substance 
behind our retaliatory threat and the attractiveness for them 
in restraining their city attacks. 

A question which the reader may well advance at this 
point m the discussion concerns irrational Soviet behavior 
Suppose, he may ask, in spite of our threat of retaliation and 

niVn! r • ? bvl0, e mi 1 f ary reasons impelling them to knock 
out our air bases first, the Soviets do strike at our cities with 

Swf, r SS c ect If they should behave in such an 
n rational and un-Soviet manner, it is still best for us to eon- 

centra e on their nuclear air forces. Only when these are 
annihilated will our cities be free from attack. We can later 

thattee Clt ‘ eS ’ after " arnin S to populations, should 

that become necessary to terminate the war. 

But the reader may press the question. If the leaders of 
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the Kremlin are cornered in a war they are obviouslv mini 
to lose might they not behave fanatically, as an atomical 
armed Hitler certainly would have, and choose to destroy the 
world rather than lose to an opponent? We might deal with 
this prospect by again availing ourselves of a carrot-and-stid 
approach. In the course of announcing that we are restrain 
ing our counter-city blows unless United States or Allied 
cities are first attacked, we could aim a message specifically 
at Soviet air crews and Red military leaders. 

In messages to aircrews we could bold out the carrot of* 
sanctuary if, instead of carrying out assigned missions to 
bomb our cities, they fly over certain corridors to designated^ 
air bases. 1 he stick is, of course, the threat to annihilate thdfl 
tamihes and cultural and economic roots in Soviet cities f 
they cany out their mission and bomb our cities. 

Red military leaders would also be important targets. Poi 
htical leaders of a nation facing defeat are often fanatical I 
However, military leaders are usually realists-the first to ■ 
recognize when the game is up and plan accordingly. Ther 
are the professionals, in defeat and victory. In defeat the*' 
position in the country can depend on their ability to save 
their people from useless death and suffering. 

A carrot-and-stick approach to Red military leaders could 
be very effective in causing dissension between the armed 
forces and the Kremlin. The clash between Hitler and the 
German General Staff in the closing months of World War II 
m Europe is a recent example. A carrot-and-stick approach T 
could facilitate ending a major conflict Without having to 1 
lesoit to nuclear genocide. 

A psychological-warfare campaign begun now can drive j jl 
powerful wedge between the Kremlin, Soviet military leaden f 
and airmen should the Kremlin ever fanatically order at- H 
tacks on our cities. Prospects for large-scale subversion of 
Soviet air crews and military commanders bv this approach f 
are favorable. Subversion of one pilot and termination of one f, 
nuclear mission thereby would more than justify the prop* fl 
ganda effort involved. 1 1 1 

In broader aspects, the significant point of restrained 
counter-city blows is the fact that we renounce total war as a 
, e r.T, P °, 1Cy ; lt „ were ever a useful concept-and this is 

nvbo I M "T iS 100 Per ce,U foo,isl > a "d useless to 
anybody in the nuclear age. A war of counter-city blows must 

,,.•111 ed at 8 ] cos J s ~ lt IS tantamount to mutual suicide.lt 
■ 1 , >e a ^J eat t ay f° r America when we renounce nuclear 
bombing of population centers and abandon our 12-vear 
adherence to the uncivilized policy of total war until micon- 
ditional surrender. It will be a greater day for the world when 
we can with assurance disarm. 


V 

l 


VII. Coups d'Etat and Subversion 

VA/ CAX us r E Nuclear Punishment, to prevent military ag- 
Wgression from without but how do we prevent aggro- 
sioii by violent seizure of power from within, bv political 
infiltration, and by moral and psychological subversion? 
he tin eat of Nuclear Punishment can be helpful in deter- 

eoim"- t0 r a S r Z J ,rC P ° wcr - S "PP° se the 1948 Communist 
coup in Czechoslovakia were to occur today. Suppose there 

th? in the S ' C T V M, ' I t,,al SeCUrity prtct which Provided 
vkh,liu V r m° fnt S ? izu,t ; of W i» Czechosk, 

nikia the U S. would be obliged to occupy and police 
elections •’ temp0nlnly pendin S prom Pt U. N.-supe, vised 

Under these circumstances, when Premier Masarvk and 
other government officials were seized and held incommuni- 
cado U S. paratroopers could have occupied the Czech 

U S mdTil 3 ? 65 "i 1 W f Stem Europe a few hours. 

j p Ihed ! ,uc l ear f 0, 'ees could have been standing bv 
to seal off Czech borders m the esent Soviet troops attempted 
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to intercede. Czechoslovakia could have been defended until 
its people had an opportunity to express themselves politically. 

: v These opportunities could be made available not only 
ough mutual security pacts with countries interested in bi- 
teral agreements of this kind but also through arrangements 
ween the U. X. and member countries. Elite troops for 
porary occupation and military government could be 
lade available on call to the U. X. by the U. S. and other 
like-minded nations. Eventually, U. N. Charter revision may 
be able to provide for such guarantees of political expression 
for all peoples. 

J. f Military action would be of no direct value in situations in- 
' Solving more subtle infiltration and true subversion. But 
Strong military protection, lurnished by a nuclear ally em- 
■ | lowered by international authority to police a nation pending 
I jrompt U. N.-supervised elections, can do much to prevent 
he feeling of hopelessness which gradually undermines a 

it 


country in the advance stages of political demoralization. 
In addition, the economic, technical, and informational re¬ 
sources of free nations can be brought to bear to compete 
with the forces of subversion at work in the country. With ef¬ 
fective military power organized to frustrate violent aggres¬ 
sion the Free World should succeed in non-violent compe¬ 
tition to keep peripheral areas of the world from falling 
under Communist domination. If the Free World fails in this 
context, it surely deserves to lose. 

The fact remains that the Communists have never been able 
to seize power outside areas occupied by their troops when 
they did not have two weapons: a militant Communist minor¬ 
ity to seize power by violent means from within and massed 
Communist troops on the border to move in if internal efforts 
failed. This kind of a Communist operation can be stopped in 
its tracks by special mission forces and the threat of Nuclear 
Punishment to seal the borders. 


Fourth: THE MILITARY PROGRAM 


I 


fill. A New Power Base 

U nder a policy of nuclear punishment the military 
power of our nation should consist of military forces 
being erected from and resting on a modernized structure 
national support. Active military forces, trained and 
juipped for immediate combat, are of overriding impor- 
ice; forces potentially mobilizable from reserves of man- 
)\ver and expandable production facilities are of no value 
deciding the outcome of World War III, and of little 
|ralue in preventing incidents around the Communist periph- 
from flaming into brush-fire wars. As emphasized ear- 
r. a broad mobilization base is a useless foundation upon 
vbich to base our active military forces. Instead, we need 
tripartite base of intelligence, research and development, 
id efficient production. 

Intelligence specialists talk of two major determinations, 
tentions and capabilities. The only important aspect of 
[the “intentions problem is to obtain accurate and timely 
ning of aggressive attack. 

»'The warning problem should be analyzed on a time basis: 
iming of the year of maximum danger; warning several 
f weeks before an attack; warning several days before an at- 
ck; and warning several hours before Soviet aircraft pass 
our radar screen. The warning problem has several aspects. 
ftVhat kind of warning intelligence can we obtain and w hat 
find is useful? How will we react to what degree of warn- 
ig? The fallacy in counting on identity of any year of maxi¬ 
mum danger has been broadly recognized. It is virtually 
tpossible to get experts to agree on the most dangerous pe- 
1, and those responsible for decisions have great difficulty 
iking effective action on the basis of such estimates because 
know that shorter interval developments have great 
iring on the exigencies of a D-Day situation. President 
pnhower has announced that his Administration believes 
military forces constantly ready to meet the danger of 
jviet aggression each and every year. 

|The fallacy in counting on several weeks warning is that 
Soviets, in the process of military training and maneuvers, 
n simulate preparations for real war so effectively that at 
little cost they might force us into expensive reactions 
JWl keep our national nerves on edge. It is still useful to 
low the movements of Soviet military forces and to try 
infiltrate high military and government levels to obtain 
/eral weeks’ indication of an attack. But we can hardly 
ict to such indications except to put our intelligence 
rices on 24 hour alert to watch for further developments. 
A few days’ warning is a different matter. Although the 


Soviets without great cost could perhaps simulate an attack 
to be launched in a few days, and although we cannot rely 
100 per cent on such indications, the fact remains that with a 
few days’ warning all our military forces can be made much 
more combat-ready. In effect, with a few days’ warning we 
might multiply our fighting strength considerably. Such is the 
importance of a few' days’ warning to alert our military and for 
civilian defense that we can afford to pay handsomely for it. 

The arguments on the importance of a few hours’ warning 
are identical but more critical. The cost to the Soviets of 
spoofing is probably greater and much improvement in our 
fighting effectiveness will result from just a few' hours warn¬ 
ing in advance of positive confirmation from our radar 
screens. We would probably send our bombers on their w av 
but would we let them drop bombs? Should we tell bombard¬ 
iers to do so when the Soviets pass our radar nets in large 
numbers? 

We must first define the act of nuclear war and then an¬ 
nounce that commission of the act by a possessor of nuclear 
weapons would trigger instant destruction of his nuclear 
capability. In the present period of U. S. nuclear plenty and 
Soviet sufficiency we can consider such an act the explosion 
of a nuclear weapon in an attack on the U. S. or one of its 
allies. Presumably, this is our present plan. Thus warning 
intelligence is vital to cock our military power but not trig¬ 
ger it. Rejection of the preventive war thesis means that 
warning intelligence and even radar early warning will not 
trigger our “bombs away.’’ 

Along with critically important warning intelligence, pri¬ 
ority is shared by the need for full knowledge of Soviet 
nuclear air capabilities. For reasons already established, our 
nuclear air capabilities must continue overwhelmingly su¬ 
perior in quantity and quality, and counter-force strategy w ill 
require timely and accurate intelligence on Soviet nuclear 
forces to be effective. 

As for other Soviet military capabilities, they are of sec¬ 
ondary or negligible importance. Specific factory production 
data for target purposes is not significant when Soviet cities, 
if ever attacked, will be attacked with large area weapons. 
It is somewhat important to know something about conven¬ 
tional Communist military forces before the start of any local 
or total war, but such information is of secondary importance. 
If our aerial reconnaissance and combat intelligence units 
are reasonably competent in obtaining battle and communi¬ 
cation-zone information immediately upon the outbreak of 
any war, it is of less importance to gather this information 
before war’s outbreak. 

One thing a proper intelligence base can do is help insure 
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that we are not preparing to overcome imaginary Soviet 
* strength. Weak intelligence inevitably leads to estimates on 
the “safe” side. This can be a very expensive proposition. 

The critical problems of military intelligence for a policy 
of Nuclear Punishment can be solved by three means: 

► 1. New technology must be exploited to obtain warning 
and information on Soviet nuclear air capabilities. In my 
opinion, research on the problem of pre-war intelligence 
is the area where the taxpayer will get the maximum return 
for his defense dollar. 

► 2 . The second element in the first-line intelligence team 
will be rejuvenated methods of combat intelligence, particu¬ 
larly aerial reconnaissance able to operate around the clock 
in all weather conditions. Today combat intelligence systems 
are bogged down in detail—detail of the location and man¬ 
ning of specific units, detail of the personalities of military 
leaders, detail of the order of battle, detail on the minute 
characteristics of targets. This detail is of secondary impor¬ 
tance when we are planning to use nuclear weapons. It clogs 
communication channels. The vital messages which give 
us the aiming points at which nuclear weapons must strike 

« cannot get through to our bombardiers and artillerymen in 
time for them to destroy enemy concentrations which are 
certain to move rapidly. Modern techniques of combat re¬ 
connaissance, when put on an area basis consistent with 
nuclear weapons, can provide timely information on con¬ 
ventional communist forces after D-Day sufficient for nuclear 
targeting purposes. 

► 3 . Conventional intelligence techniques should also con¬ 
centrate on providing warning of imminent aggression, and 
information on Soviet nuclear air capabilities. These two 
problems are so overriding and the difficulties of operating 
in a tight police state are so extreme that conventional efforts 
should not be directed toward any other military intelligence 
purposes. 

The second part of our support base is research and devel¬ 
opment to create new means for maintaining our qualitative 
military superiority. Since 1940, the technological revolution 
of our times has had a continuous and dynamic impact on 
our military structure, and this must be continued. 

First, it is imperative that basic scientific research in the 
U. S. secure more support. Through pure research, which 
often appears aimless to the practical man of action, we 
create new scientific knowledge for subsequent exploitation 
by military scientists. Such activity, expanded through the 
National Science Foundation and normal university channels, 
will provide workshops for scientists who now complain so 
justifiably of the restrictions imposed on their creative abili¬ 
ties by military securities. 

The problems of making the benefits of pure research 
quickly available to active military forces has resulted in 
formation of an applied technology team of military officers 
and scientists. While improved teamwork and methods can 
probably increase their output slightly, a sizable increase 
can only come from more military research and development. 
It has been stated that about half our national research and 
development efforts go into military technology, leaving half 
for basic research and for bettering the material welfare of 
the American people. While it is perhaps not desirable to 
increase the military share of the research effort, nonetheless 
a much greater quantity is unquestionably necessary to suc¬ 
ceed in the many programs now on the military agenda: 
piercing the sonic barrier with production aircraft, beating 
the Soviets to the IBM and earth satellite, trying to find a 
defense against rockets, vertical-take-off and hydrofoil aircraft 
for dispersed operations, night and bad weather reconnais¬ 
sance eyes, sophisticated fuels and a thousand others. 



A continually increasing military research budget is neee 
sary to create the demand for more national research capacity 
The demand thus created, particularly if supplemented b\ 
similar pressures from industry, will eventually be satisfied b} 
the training of more scientists and engineers. 

The third part of the support base is efficient production 
This base must be constructed not w ith a view to expanding 
production after D-Day, but for the purpose of quickly plat 
ing the benefits of technological improvements in the hand 
of combat-ready forces, at lowest cost. It cannot be said to< 
often that production after D-Day can have no appreciabh 
effect on the outcome of modem war and that a mobilization 
base is of no value. 

For civilian defense we can shut down our cities on D-Day 
for the few weeks of the decisive phase. We can leave a small 
maintenance force easily sheltered, and evacuate populations 
to the country. Not only would this measure be more satis 
factory than evacuation before each raid and cheaper than 
huge underground shelters, but absence of populations and 
production activity might remove an incentive for a Soviet 
attack. 

The entire concept of our military production base must be 
modified if we are ever to enjoy acceptable security at toler¬ 
able cost in the nuclear age. 

IX. New Military Organization 

T here are two reasons why we do not have the best mili- 
tary establishment our money can buy: strategy and 
structure. 

Strategy has already been discussed. As long as we are 
confused by two inadequate strategies, there is room for dis 
agreement between Army. Navy and Air Force leaders about 
which units should receive priority in the military line-up. A 
single clear strategy will provide a rational basis for duttinu 
out the many unnecessary military forces that are now main 
tained but which constitute neither an effective deterrent t» 
war nor an effective means of deciding one in our favoi. 
When our national purpose is clear, and w hen we have a 
counter-force strategy consistent with it, our military mean 
can be shaped to serve them. There will be sound criteria for 
evaluating the relative effectiveness of this or that military 
proposal, and budgets for useless units cannot long coninuc 
hidden in the confusion over strategy. 

The second reason why we do not have the best possible 
defense is the structure of our military establishment. 1^ ha< 
been soundly criticized by former Air Secretary Finletter be 
cause its present organization can never produce the righ; 
types of forces to provide adequate security at reasonable 
cost. To overcome deeply vested military interests ofj the 
Army, Navy and Air Force, the operating commands intact be 
regrouped and the Department of Defense reorganized both 
by appropriate legislation and executive order. 

Our military commands must reflect military mission!anti 
not existing means. The commands, managed directly by the 
Secretary of Defense through an operations office constituted 
of the reorganized Joint Chiefs of Staff, should be set uj' 
according to primary missions regardless whether the unit 
in each command are trained and equipped by the Air Force 
the Navy or the Army. The three services should serve tr 
build military power from the nation’s support base but, ona 
combat-ready, their units should be placed under opera¬ 
tional control of a commander owing loyalty only to thi 
Secretary of Defense and assigned a mission which is a 
specific part of our strategy. To bring this change about, ai 
executive regrouping into five types of military command 
is necessary. 

First, there should be a Nuclear Air Command, composed 
of superior nuclear offensive aircraft. This command should 
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be relatively invulnerable to surprise attack and used to 
destroy Soviet nuclear air power at the fastest possible rate 
ifter H-Hour of a U. S.-Soviet War. Although its nucleus at 
frst would be the present Strategic Air Command, it would 
ilso include many elements from present Tactical Air, Naval 
Air, and Submarine Forces. 

Next there would be Combat Commands—NATO, whose 
command structure is now properly organized, and another 
command whose units are suitably deployed for flexible use 
Sound the Communist Asian periphery. In accordance w ith 
^provisions in mutual security agreements, these nuclear- 
equipped Commands would have the mission of destroying 
Sjggressor surface forces in the communications and battle 
,Mties, and aggressor air forces, if necessary. Besides modern 
Airily surface units, nuclear rockets, and close-support bomb¬ 
ing aircraft from present Tactical Air Commands, these two 
new Commands would have air reconnaissance forces able to 
overfly the battle zone and rear areas to watch air fields and 
approach of Communist ground forces in the daytime, at 
||*ht, and in bad weather. These mobile units of surface and 
air pow er would be air supplied and able to operate in dis¬ 
persed, cellular fashion to be relatively independent of the 
conventional, “chain of supply;” surface logistics system. 

1 To make Soviet air attack against the continental U. S. as 
costly and difficult as practicable requires Continental De¬ 
fense Commands. The recently organized Continental Air 
Defense Command of Air Force, Army, and Navy units is a 
start toward overhaul of command structure required through¬ 
out the military establishment. Pacific and Atlantic Naval 
Commands are needed to protect the U. S. against naval and 
undersea attack, particularly with missiles launched from 
submarines. 

A Special Mission Command of elite, conventional units is 
also needed. A logical nucleus should be our present Marines 
and Army Airborne, with their own air and amphibious trans¬ 
port. In cold war, these forces would participate in stopping 
small-scale local aggression in situations where nuclear pow er 
is not necessary. They would undertake a variety of special 
operations such as commando work, combat reconnaissance, 
and local police action. During the exploitation phase of 
major war, the Special Mission Command would occupy key 
aggressor administrative centers. It should then be augmented 
by reservists trained in mopping up operations and military 
government duties; this is the logical role for reserve person¬ 
nel in modern war. Universal military training should prove 
unnecessary', as voluntary military reserve programs can pro¬ 
vide sufficient troops for this mission. Active and reserve 
forces should be manned in a democracy’ by r volunteers at¬ 
tracted by career incentives, not by impressed and unwilling 
recruits. 

Between our supply points in the U. S. and our dispersed 
military forces operating overseas, we should operate Military- 
Logistics Commands composed in major part of air transport, 
with a supplementary surface supply system. The air units 
would provide the speed and mobility so necessary to mod¬ 


ern war. A faster supply line permits earlier introduction of 
new T military models. The cost of air transport would be 
partially offset by reductions in pipeline stocks. There could 
also be major savings in Army, Navy, and Air defense units 
now assigned to protect the vulnerable land and sea supply 
system, which moves materiel too slowly to have much effect 
during the decisive phase. The decisive phase must be fought 
from stocks in dispersed dumps. The vulnerable surface sup¬ 
ply’ sy stem is supplementary and of value only before D-Day 
and during the exploitation phase; in neither period is elab¬ 
orate and expensive logistics defense necessary. 

To give effect and direction to this structure, the Office of 
the Secretary of Defense, the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the 
.Weapons Systems Evaluation Group must be substantially 
overhauled to rid them of present voting committees of repre¬ 
sentatives owing allegiance to existing military organizations. 
The military leaders in these offices and the top officers in the 
operational commands must divest themselves of loy'alty and 
second responsibility to the service from which they came. 

Once the National Security Council sets clear defense 
policies, the best means to carry them out can be determined 
objectively from results of maneuvers, the new r war gaming 
techniques, and the military judgment of a reorganized Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. Techniques are now available to help judge 
the military’ value of various units in relation to their eco¬ 
nomic cost. But we will never shape our military means 
efficiently to fit our national purpose until the organization of 
the staff of the Secretary of Defense and the operating com¬ 
mands reflect military mission and not existing military means. 

In the current debate there are two approaches to the 
problem of adequate defense vs. tolerable cost. One is to fix 
the level of military expenditures by deciding what the 
economy and preservation of free institutions can bear, hop¬ 
ing for the best no matter what the relative strengh of Com¬ 
munist military power. The other is to pay the price asked by 
the present military’ organization for what it says is necessary 
for defense. 

American taxpay ers, w ho w ill buy six million new cars this 
y ear, are undoubtedly ready to pay the price of peace and 
freedom by giving up whatever part of their phenomenal 
material standard is truly necessary. In the last war, the price 
was readily paid because the American people were con¬ 
vinced the purpose w'as right and the means were necessary. 
But today, with every morning newspaper carrying a fresh 
dispute among military and Congressional leaders about 
w hich strategy and which forces are required, how can the 
people develop any confidence that the price asked is neces¬ 
sary? 

Once our people are satisfied that our military objectives 
are sound, and once they know that our system of military 
management has been revised so that it can weed out un¬ 
necessary components and budget only for w r hat is necessary, 
then there will be no question about footing the bill. To 
achieve acceptable security at reasonable cost, we must first 
have the right strategy and the right structure. 


Fifth: THE ANNOUNCEMENT OF POLICY 


T O avail ourselves of the political opportunities inherent 
in a military policy of Nuclear Punishment, a Presidential 
statement of the kind suggested needs to be made after we 
have the required intelligence capabilities. Military objections 
to announcement are conceivable if one’s point of view stems 
from a secrecy complex and nuclear ignorance, the reflections 
of an uninformed nation fearfully trying to exist convention¬ 
ally when we no longer hold the conventional balance of 
power. But if w’e approach world problems with the calm 
confidence to which our real strength entitled us, with a de¬ 
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termination to enforce peace justly in collaboration W'ith allies, 
with the intent to seek our political objectives through peace¬ 
ful means, there is every reason for publicizing the Punish¬ 
ment policy aspects of our intentions. 

The masterful job that can be done by applying modern 
technology is adequate to solve most of our intelligence prob¬ 
lems in ways far more effective than techniques in use today. 

The announcement of Punishment policy would constitute 
the first realistic restraint on massive use of nuclear bombs. 
It is a measure without any prejudice to our military position. 
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It cannot be blocked by Soviet obstructionism, because we 
can take the step without agreement with the Soviets. Its use- 
9 fulness does not depend on any confidence in Soviet inten¬ 
tions. 

Also, it will be our first official renunciation of total war¬ 
fare until unconditional surrender since our unfortunate com¬ 
mitment to that concept after the Casablanca Conference. 
The announcement will bring the sort of limitation on war¬ 
fare which we want, but not limitations we do not want. 
One limitation we want is the avoidance of an exchange of 
counter-city blows with weapons ot mass effect. There are 
two we don't want. 

The first to be avoided is any prohibition on the use of 
atomic weapons unless concurrent with progressive disarma¬ 
ment of all weapons. As noted, the peace is enforceable today 
because U. S. nuclear superiority outweighs Soviet preponder¬ 
ance in conventional military strength. United States consent 
to nuclear disarmament without simultaneous disarming of 
Soviet and Chinese conventional forces would be in effect 
unilateral disarmament and a suicidal step for the whole Free 
World. The Free World can raise armies from a population 
approximating 300 million. The Communists can draw on 700 
million. Western Europe holds the balance of steel produc¬ 
tion. Now our annual tonnage advantage over the Communists 
is on the order of two to one. With Europe in Communist 
hands, the ratio would be almost reversed. Yet there exists 
today a large body of well-intentioned opinion favoring purely 
atomic disarmament. If we were to renounce the use of 
nuclear weapons against cities unless ours were first attacked, 
there would be far less pressure for nuclear disarmament 
alone. 

The second restraint on nuclear warfare which we do not 
want, but which is politically imposed on us today, is the 
inability to use nuclear weapons in peripheral warfare. 
Domestically, this restraint is partially the result of a lack of 
public understanding of the real nature of nuclear war. We 
fear what we do not understand. Our officials may believe 
that we also lack the fortitude to face the issue squarely. 

As previously elaborated, military thrusts by overwhelming 
Communist manpower around the periphery of Europe and 
particularly Asia cannot be contained by conventional forces 
of the Free World. But our nuclear plenty and the cheapness 
of nuclear-equipped forces make it possible to destroy Com¬ 
munist troops in the battle and communications zones at the 
specific request of Allied nations and in partnership with 
limited European or Asian ground troops. 

Nuclear weapons would have quickly ended aggression in 
Korea and Indo-China. They could insure the defense of 
Formosa. Again having in mind General Twining s dictum 


that “the best way to prevent war is to be able to win,' 
the emphatic threat to use them should be sufficient tc 
deter Soviet, satellite, or Chinese military adventures in 
Europe or Asia. 

As long as atomic warfare continues to conjure in the 
public mind only images of more Hiroshimas, the Free World 
is effectively prevented from punishing massed Communis! 
manpower with nuclear weapons. But once we renounce the 
use of nuclear weapons against cities and adopt a policy of 
Nuclear Punishment suited to aggressive crime, we shall have 
taken the key step necessary to lift political restraints on the 
only effective counterbalance to Communist manpower we 
possess. After an announcement of restraint in counter-city 
warfare, we can begin to bring our nuclear plenty to bear in 
stabilizing the military situation around the globe. 

The announcement would not constitute proclamation of a 
modern Monroe Doctrine. The new policy resembles the Doc¬ 
trine in that military protection is extended to undefended 
areas, not the Western Hemisphere in this case but the entire 
Free World. But there the similarity ends. Under the pro¬ 
posed policy our protection would not be extended uni¬ 
laterally’, but in full partnership with allies. 

The universal yearning for peace and the fear of war are so 
strong that announcement of our change from Massive Re¬ 
taliation to Punishment policy should have broad appeal 
throughout the world. On both sides of the Iron Curtain, the 
spirit of resistance to the Soviets will be heightened by the 
promise of removing population, cultural and production 
centers from the stage of any World War III which re¬ 
sistance activities might .risk. Captive peoples cannot help 
but notice our distinction between them and the Kremlin’s 
military instruments. Europeans will be encouraged to posi¬ 
tive action by’ the shielding effect of our nuclear power. They 
can be freed from their presently paralyzing apprehensions of 
Soviet atomic attacks on European cities in the event of 
World War III. The Soviets will thus be denied opportunities 
for political blackmail now being used with telling effect 
against European countries who now fear that atomic anni¬ 
hilation awaits them unless they avoid doing any thing that 
might in any way risk World War III—in other words, unless 
they remain divided, neutral and weak. 

Such a demonstration of self-restraint with determination 
on our part would quiet damaging talk in Europe about our 
atomic sabre rattling. It would deter movements in Europe 
and Asia which now believe that nuclear destruction can be 
avoided only through neutralism. Once convinced that our 
great strength has been harnessed to sene a morally sound 
policy, the uncommitted nations may well choose to support 
more actively the cause of the Free World. 


Sixth: THE PURSUIT OF PEACE 


X. The Drive for Disarmament 

W hile we have nuclear plenty and the Soviets have 
nuclear sufficiency, a policy of Nuclear Punishment can 
provide adequate security. But what of the next period? How 
do we enforce the peace when there is a stand-off in counter¬ 
city and counter-force strength. 

A probable consequence of the present nuclear arms race 
is that the Soviets will achieve equality in luclear power. Our 
present superiority would then no longer tip the balance in 
our favor. To make the argument clear, let us postulate a not 
unrealistic situation some years hence. Suppose that the 
Soviets can dispatch simultaneously several thousand nuclear 
weapons against our nuclear air installations and cities. Sup¬ 
pose one third explode on target. 

In the age of Soviet sufficiency and U. S. plenty it has been 
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suggested that a nuclear detonation on their part would be 
considered the act of war which would trigger our destruction 
of his nuclear capability. But this is an inadequate definition 
of this act of war when we are faced with a thousand bombs 
simultaneously on target. Suppose we then define an act of 
war as the instant when they move bombs with nuclear 
charges aboard aircraft or missiles. Suppose further that we 
ourselves can detect this instant, or even that the U. N. ha* 
ground detection devices at U. S. and Soviet air bases to 
determine if they are brought together in violation of an 
international agreement to keep them apart except for pre¬ 
announced test purposes. T 1 e loaded bombs might be brought 
to the delivery vehicles, assembled and probably dispatched 
before we could get the signal, bring ours together, and fire. 
Even if we could “draw" as fast as the Soviets, their bombs 
would be airborne before we could hit their bases. We could 
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not rely on warning in time to blunt the attack in the USSR. 
The tenfctation for us to resort to preventive war before the 
Soviets achieve equality in nuclear power might be irresistible. 

'* No matter how sophisticated the argument or what the 
estimate of time when the Soviets will have an equality of 
•uclear power, the situation remains the same. This genera¬ 
tion must achieve world disarmament. A policy of Nuclear 
Punishment is the necessary prelude to disarmament, but it 
is no substitute. It merely buys time in which the world can 
organize disarmament. The better our counter-force capabil¬ 
ity, the more time we buy. 

* As a start toward a fresh approach to the disarmament 
issue, public attention can be drawn to the fact tha r Nuclear 
[punishment is in itself a policy of disarmament. It directs our 
offensive military power to disarm the aggressor in event of 
irmed conflict, and thus it is a step fully consistent with our 
national purpose. As General Twining has said, We can now 
aim directly to disarm an enemy rather than to destroy him 
was so often necessary in warfare of the past.’ But military 
ilicy consistent with our disarmament objective is not 
"enough. What of our political moves? 

■ It is well established that a system of free inspection is a 
‘necessary pre-condition to disarmament. The Baruch plan for 
1 inspection of atomic plants ran aground in 1947 on Soviet 
dependence upon its Iron Curtain, which turned out to be an 
untouchable foundation of Kremlin power. Since then, pro¬ 
posals for inspection have been sterile. Possibilities exist, 
fcowever, in a new concept. 

Nuclear bombs in a stockpile can hurt no one. They must 
be delivered, and the delivery system constitutes the other 
of the threat to peace. The means of delivery which can 
do real harm in the foreseeable future can be observed 
from the air. 

| During the last war, the air reconnaissance group I com- 
aanded kept count of numbers and types of aircraft on active 
German bases in a wide area through daily or bi-weekly 
itographic missions flown four to seven miles up. This is 
to say nothing of the daily 7 reporting service on anti-aircraft 
and artillery positions which we provided to the entire First 
Army, and our reporting on moving targets in the commu¬ 
nications zone and sometimes on the sea, which we kept under 
observation from dawn to dusk. Although unarmed, our losses 
e lowest among air groups in Europe. When the weather 
bad, we sometimes flew under it, but this reduced our 
coverage. Since that time, various electronic eyes supplement 
tal and photographic observation, and night and bad- 
ther reconnaissance is becoming remarkably perceptive. 
The factors in this sort of operation remain basically the 
>e today even though the details have altered. Through an 
il surveillance agency of the veto-less Assembly 7 , the 
jUnited Nations could operate just such a system today ov er 
ihe air installations of nuclear powers. Observations affecting 
peace could be publicized. 

A precedent for organizing such an agency to serve the 
U.N. has just been established. On January 13, the Organiza¬ 
tion of American States requested the United States, a mem- 
country, to furnish reconnaissance aircraft for observation 
fighting in progress in Costa Rica. 

I The Assembly might first try to obtain a convention signed 
* by all members which would extend in a new dimension the 
three or twelve mile sovereignty limitation on nationa 1 waters. 
Bhe lower the sovereignty limit, of course, the better. But 
3 ven twelve miles would present no problem, as British pro¬ 
jection model aircraft have already been reported flying this 
Regardless of the sovereignty limit, it would be desirable 
to seek a provision in the convention where the U. N. agency 
caikl dispatch an aircraft below 1000 feet, on particular 
rions. 

How would the U. S. and USSR react to such proposals? 
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We certainly should not object. The Soviets already know 
much about nuclear air targets in he U.S., through their 
agents in this country and through our magazines and news¬ 
papers. We know far less about targets in the USSR. W T e 
would have everything to gain from the operation of such a 
svstem. 

* As for the Soviets, they might or might not sign the con¬ 
vention. If not, and the U. N. majority so voted, the agency 
could still operate the aerial inspection system over the USSR 
with negligible losses. Techniques now available enable build¬ 
ing vehicles to penetrate air defense sy stems with a very low 
probability of detection and interception. When threats to the 
peace are critical, such losses, if they occur, would be more 
than justified. 

The United Nations might also consider developing sur¬ 
veillance satellites in a high priority program. When they are 
operating successfully, electronic receivers could be located 
in the surveillance center of the U. N. Assembly . These satel¬ 
lites, which would circle the world every few hours, would 
regularly scan all significant areas of the earth. 

This course of U. N. action might not be objectionable to 
the Soviets, because aerial inspection would not disrupt the 
Iron Curtain controls so vital to a police state. But even if 
they do not sign the convention, the U. N. Assembly can pro¬ 
ceed by majority vote so that inspection need no longer be 
frustrated by the Soviets. 

Although the U.N. General Assembly 7 might thus be able 
to assume some responsibility for reporting aircraft and missile 
counts and for warning the world of an impending nuclear 
air attack, we must also press for ground inspection of major 
weapons as another phase of U. N. surveillance. Aerial inspec¬ 
tion might not be fool-proof enough to enable our agreement 
to progressive reduction of all major military forces. But it 
does establish the principle of inspection, and would prepare 
the wav’ for a fully 7 adequate inspection system. Only 7 then 
can we proceed with progressive disarmament of all weapons 
not required for internal police purposes. 

It is doubtful if the threat of mass attack by covert delivery 
is serious. Soviet agents can hardly undertake the delivery of 
a large number of bombs on target simultaneously. As long as 
our FBI and local police are alert to this danger, the chance 
of catching agents and disrupting the operation is good and 
this makes large scale covert delivery impractical. 

The ultimate step in our disarmament drive must be en¬ 
forcement of disarmament laws on individuals. Realization 
must first grow in the Free World that sovereignty rests in the 
individual. Under Free World concepts, it is the free and sov¬ 
ereign individual, and not the state, who delegates power to 
various levels of government. The only power which the 
majority of the world’s free individuals want to delegate to 
international authority today is the power to enforce inter¬ 
national peace. The world’s peoples want to regulate other 
human activity in their own way through national govern¬ 
ments, but the enforcement of peace is an acknowledged 
matter for world authority. Once armaments are reduced to 
a certain level, either as the result of international convention 
or World War III, disarmament can perhaps be enforced by 
international laws, courts and inspectors with police powers- 
all concerned with rearmament crimes by individuals. The 
free individual as the responsible sovereign must incur the 
punishment for transgression of disarmament laws. 

This objective is perhaps unattainable as long as Commu¬ 
nist philosophy holds that only the state, and not the indi¬ 
vidual, is sovereign. But there are many advantages iO making 
detailed plans. We could state that disarmament law enforce¬ 
able on individuals is one of our basic foreign policy objec¬ 
tives. In psychological warfare its formulation would help 
rally many uncommitted, neutral, and even captive peoples 
to the Free W r orld cause. 
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Acceptance of international disarmament laws enforceable 
9 0^1 i individuals should also be one of the principal conditions 
imposed on a defeated enemy. In case of sudden hot war, the 
decisive phase will be too short to permit formulation of this 
objective as a war aim then. Articulation of war aims is neces¬ 
sary now if we are to shorten future war by the carrot-and- 
stick approach. 

World disarmament is a key foreign policy objective. After 
a certain period during which Punishment policy can provide 
acceptable security, world disarmament becomes a pre-condi¬ 
tion to the elimination of fear and growth of freedom. The 
psychological climate resulting from a future stand-off in 
nuclear power will some day begin seriously to erode- the 
Western spirit. Punishment policy with the power of tech¬ 
nology behind it provides time to organize world disarma¬ 
ment, but cannot serve indefinitely. 

XI. The Political Offensive 

P olitical, diplomatic and propaganda efforts could turn 
opportunities inherent in a policy of Nuclear Punishment 
into a peace effort that could be victorious over the Commu¬ 
nist drive toward world domination. Here are the opportuni¬ 
ties summarized. 

An announcement of Punishment policy emphasizing re¬ 
straints on the use of nuclear power, renunciation of total war, 
and the nuclear protection available to our military partners, 
could become the second step in President Eisenhowers 
“Atoms for Peace" program. We would be placing U. S. nu¬ 
clear power at the service of the world to enforce the public 
peace until the world is ready to put adequate inspection and 
enforcement powers directly into the hands of the U. N. We 
would be offering a just enforcement service, with the punish¬ 
ments defined beforehand, in partnership with other nations 
of like mind. 

At the same time, we might emphasize that we intend to 
substitute world development projects for some of the arm¬ 
ament programs eliminated by dropping conventional military 
strategy. The billion dollars budgeted this year to stockpile 
strategic raw materials for an outmoded mobilization base 
could finance several major aid programs. We might also 
allude to a third step in the Atoms for Peace” program, the 
gift of a greater portion of our nuclear materials as sources of 
power in underdeveloped areas, once a world system of en¬ 
forceable disarmament has been attained. 

Tlnough the mechanism of a national referendum, America 
might approve a proclamation of faith and purpose “in the 
pursuit of peace,” drafted originally by a broad group of pub¬ 
lic opinion leaders. Coming from the American people as a 
body, such a proclamation could do much to reassert our 
moral purpose, bring public understanding of the issues, and 
overcome some of the damage caused by our postwar spate 
of errors in understanding the psychology of the world’s 
peoples. 

It might begin with a restatement of our spiritual values, 
our conviction of the equality of all men, and our rejection of 
domination by force as the means to any real solution of hu¬ 
man problems. It might pledge our military strength to the 
service of world peace, to be used justly under conditions 
defined by the U. N. General Assembly for disarmament of 
military forces violating the peace of the world. It might 
avow our determination to press for disarmament under 
inspection, and subsequent international armament laws en¬ 
forceable equally and individually on all men. It might 
include a pledge to use some of the energy released as na¬ 
tional armaments are reduced to improve the lot of our under¬ 
privileged fellow men, to provide resources for them to do 
things for themselves in their way, without economic exploi¬ 
tation bv us. 


In the United Nations, we might press for a series of con¬ 
ventions “in the pursuit of peace”: 

A. An agreement signed by each nation to withhold 
nuclear bombings of population centers, unless weapons of 
mass effect are used against theirs. A stipulation should 
be included that nuclear stockpiles and delivery means 
be located at stipulated distances from cities. Nations 
which do not comply would not be accorded the pro¬ 
tection for civil populations which this convention offers. 

B. A convention recognizing the right of a nation and 

its allies to use nuclear weapons directly against forces ]\ 
of any foreign power violating its territorial rights. 

C. Charter revision to provide for U. N. police occu¬ 
pation until elections in event of specifically defined acts 
of seizure of political power by force. 

D. A convention recognizing a vertical dimension of 
the three mile limit principle, permitting global air in¬ 
spection by means of reconnaissance under control of an 
armaments surveillance agency of the General Assembly. ' 

E. A convention permitting supplementary ground in¬ 
spection of any military installation when in the view 
of the surveillance agency the world requires additional 
information in the interests of peace. 

F. Continued proposals for progressive reduction in 
armaments, once inspection conventions are agreed upon. 

G. Proposals for international disarmament laws en¬ 
forceable on individuals, to be submitted for ratification 
once present arms levels begin to be reduced to police 
proportions. 

H. A convention whereby, once world disarmament is 
underway, each nation would give a percentage of its 
Present defense budget to a world development fund 
administered by the U. N. 

I. Charter revisions to amend the U. N. composition 
and structure so that these activities could be carried 
on under a politically sound and just organization. 

There is great hope that, impelled by faith and moral pur¬ 
pose, we can harness the powers of fission and fusion to 
eliminate use of force while the world develops a system and | 
structure for settling world issues through law and order. 
But defense policy must first be revised. 

XII. The Moral Basis 

T iil ultimate test of military policy is its moral founda¬ 
tion. How do the proposals set forth in this article stand 
up in the light of American ideals of justice and fair play? 
Are they based on moral principles sound enough to raDy 
allies as partners in the pursuit of peace and freedom? 

1 here are no experts at moral judgment, and moralizing is 
often regarded as unbecoming in a military presentation. 
Readers must themselves judge this article in the context of 
their own concepts of America’s principles. But I should like 
to state briefly my own convictions. 

1 he central problem of the nuclear age is how to prevent 
violent conflict in our long-term struggle to stop Communist 
imperialism and demonstrate the superiority of Western ideals 
over Communist ideology. To succeed, we must first have an 
effective system to discourage resort to violence by any nation 
seeking political gain. 

It is now in our power to enforce world peace if, in military j 
cooperation with our allies, we use Nuclear Punishment justh 
to prevent aggressive crime. I believe it is morally correct to 
use force to negate force. 

When we achieve justly enforced competitive peace, u* 
can reveal the fallacies of Communism in a non-violent climate 
and nourish the growth of liberty under law. 

HR 
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